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aspects of education must be sought in an informed
academic opinion, where shall we look for a corresponding
authority in the moral and religious spheres? It would,
of course, be quite wrong to make a definite division
between the cultural and moral elements in education.
We have already emphasized that the two must be inter-
diffused as completely as possible. Yet it is true that in
practice there is a difference in the readiness with which
we are prepared to accept a compulsion to teach all children
arithmetic and one to teach them all divinity. Indeed,
such a difference is legally recognized by the right given
to parents to withdraw their children from religious
teaching and not from other subjects.
Some of the very difficult questions raised by moral and
religious teaching have already been touched upon. It is
an essential part of education to foster or create certain
moral attitudes; so much is seldom seriously denied. Very
many thinkers would indeed maintain that its chief aim,
to which all other activities must be subordinated, is the
pursuit of goodness. But there will be some divergence if
we attempt to lay down in detail the moral principles
which are to form the basis for moral teaching, and much
greater controversy as to how far such teaching must have
a religious foundation. It will be fairly generally agreed
that society has the right and the duty to demand that
schools shall teach children that, for example, lying and
stealing are wrong. Over the question whether such moral
instruction should be related to the teaching of Jesus there
will be less agreement; and a demand that all teachers
should teach that Jesus was the Son of God would be
regarded as a violation of proper liberty. We are here faced
with a dilemma which arises from the whole character of